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the growth of this inestimable quality. It engenders
an opportunism which distrusts forecast and disdains all
argument not adapted to its own temper. In this
respect the temper of Parliament only reflects the temper
of Englishmen at large; and if we reproach Peel with
his lack of foresight and of those gifts with which fore-
sight endows a statesman, we are only saying, after all,
that, great Englishman as he was, he had nevertheless
all the defects of his qualities.
The beginning of the end began to be seen by all
those who, unlike Peel, could look ahead with unpre-
judiced eyes and untrammelled sympathies, when
Castlereagh died and Canning took his place in 1822.
Castlereagh himself, it is true, had always been favourable
to the Catholic claims. But Canning brought a new
spirit into the Ministry. He was not himself prepared
at this time to stand or fall by the Catholic cause. He
knew better than the Whigs, who had long been in
opposition, could know what was the real temper of the
king. He knew that so long as Eldon was Chancellor
and in undisputed possession of the king's ear and
confidence, any attempt to disturb the understanding on
which the Government of Lord Liverpool was based
would end only in his own overthrow. But he could
and did pave the way for future concession by infusing
a more liberal spirit into the Government. Peel at
length began to discern the direction in which matters
were tending. In spite of his opposition the Catholic
cause was manifestly growing in strength year by year.
There were occasional ebbs and flows in the parlia-
mentary tide, but on the whole it had steadily advanced.
The Catholic Association was suppressed in 1825, and